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OUR WAR WITH GERMANY 

XVI 

(June 6 — July 5) 

Several events in the fifteenth month of our war with Germany 
will always stand out in the record of this great conflict. The most 
conspicuous of all will be the world wide celebration of the 142nd birth- 
day of the United States on July 4th. It was not merely a celebration 
by Americans temporarily resident in foreign lands. Literally all the 
Allied world and many of the neutral peoples joined in giving to our 
Independence Day the broader name of Liberty Day and in proclaim- 
ing it as in very truth a day of liberty to all the world and to all the 
inhabitants thereof. 

First of all the great events that marked the wonderful celebra- 
tion of that day was, as was most fitting and proper, a speech by the 
President of the United States. Standing at the tomb of George 
Washington, and surrounded by distinguished representatives of our 
Allies and by a great gathering of his own people, which included 
a special delegation of American citizens of foreign birth or foreign 
descent sprung from thirty-three different nations, Mr. Wilson pro- 
claimed again the deathless purpose of this great free people to fight 
this war through to ultimate and complete victory. 

" There can be but one issue," he said, " The settlement must be 
final. There can be no compromise. No half way decision would be 
tolerable. No half way decision is conceivable." 

" We take our cue," the President declared, " from the men who 
gathered with Washington at that place and who were associated with 
him in the creation of the nation. 

" We intend what they intended," he said. " We, here in America, 
believe our participation in this present war to be only the fruitage 
of what they planned. Our case differs from theirs only in this, that it 
is our inestimable privilege to concert with men out of every nation who 
shall make, not only the liberties of America secure, but the liberties of 
every other people as well. We are happy in the thought that we are 
permitted to do what they would have done had they been in our 
place. There must now be settled once for all what was settled for 
America in the great age upon whose inspirations we draw today." 

And then the President stated again " The ends for which the 
associated peoples of the world are fighting and which must be con- 
ceded them before there can be peace." These are the specifications : 

I. The destruction of every arbitrary power anywhere that can_ separately, 
secretly, and of its single choice disturb the peace of the world ; or, if it cannot 
be presently destroyed, at the least its reduction to virtual impotence. 
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II. The settlement of every question, whether of territory, of sovereignty, 
of economic arrangement, or of political relationship, upon the basis of the free 
acceptance of that settlement by the people immediately concerned, and not 
upon the basis of the material interest or advantage of any other nation or 
people which may desire a different settlement for the sake of its own exterior 
influence or mastery. 

III. The consent of all nations to be governed in their conduct toward 
each other by the same principles of honor and of respect for the common 
law of civilized society that govern the individual citizens of all modern States 
in their relations with one another; to the end that all promises and covenants 
may be sacredly observed, no private plots or conspiracies hatched, no selfish 
injuries wrought with impunity, and a mutual trust established upon the hand- 
some foundation of a mutual respect for right. 

IV. The establishment of an organization of peace which shall make it 
certain that the combined power of free nations will check every invasion of 
right and serve to make peace and justice the more secure by affording a definite 
tribunal of opinion to which all must submit and by which every international 
readjustment that cannot be amicably agreed upon by the peoples directly con- 
cerned shall be sanctioned. 

This was the climax of our day. While it was occurring in the 
serenity and quiet of Mount Vernon, the American people in cities 
and hamlets all over the United States were renewing their pledge of 
loyalty and devotion to the purpose the President expressed. 

The sincerity of their pledge was proved by the work of their 
hands. The President's address followed the declaration of official 
statements making a most remarkable showing of war preparation and 
accomplishment. Beginning with the first minutes of the day, just after 
midnight, and keeping it up practically throughout the day, the ship 
yards of the country sent new vessels down the ways until the total 
launchings approached one hundred in number and some hundreds of 
thousands in tonnage. In most cases no sooner was a vessel off the 
ways than a new keel was laid. The great majority of the launchings 
were of cargo carriers, but some were of war vessels. One yard on 
the Pacific coast launched eight destroyers and immediately laid eight 
new keels in their places. 

This production of ships kept pace with the forwarding of men 
to France. President Wilson made public on July 3rd a letter to him 
from Secretary Baker giving the embarkations month by month from 
1917 up to July, 1918. It showed that in 1917 187,928 men were sent 
overseas. The embarkations for 1918 were: January, 46,766; Feb- 
ruary, 48,027; March, 83,811; April, 117,212; May, 244,345; June, 
276,372. In addition 14,644 Marines had been sent over, making an 
aggregate of 1,019,115. 

The publication of these figures added zest to the Liberty Day 
celebrations throughout the world. While all over the United States 
Americans, both native born and of foreign- descent, were showing 
their enthusiasm and loyalty in parades and other ways, in England 
and the British colonies, in France, in Italy and in the Far East and in 
numerous South American countries, there were various functions 
in celebration of the day, which engaged the official participation of the 
leaders of the Allied nations. The British king and members of the 
British Government, the French President and members of the French 
Government took conspicuous part in the celebration. The day was 
a national holiday in Peru, Brazil and Uruguay. Chile joined in the 
celebration. There was a torchlight procession of troops in Algiers. 
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Italian cities vied with one another in showing good will toward 
America. Japan sent a new pledge of loyalty and her Ambassador 
declared the desire of the Japanese to " walk at our side in good fellow- 
ship down all the coming years." 

Of special significance was the speech of Winston Churchill, the 
British Minister of Munitions, at the celebration in London: 

The war has become a conflict of Christian civilization with scientific 
barbarism . . . One system or the other must decisively prevail. Ger- 
many must be beaten ; must know, must feel she is beaten. Her defeat must be 
expressed in terms of fact which will deter others from emulating her crimes, 
but the German people must have the assurance that we claim for ourselves no 
fundamental right which we are not willing in all circumstances to secure to 
them, whatever the extent of our victory. 

Speaking at the French celebration in Paris Captain Andre Tardieu, 
the French High Commissioner to the United States, said that they 
were celebrating not only a Franco-American festival, but one of all 
the peoples allied in the defence of liberty. He said: 

In thirteen months the United States has increased her army from 200,000 
to 2,500,000. Her merchant fleet has been increased from 2,000,000 to 
5,000,000 tons, a figure which will be doubled next year. America, which never 
before lent money to foreign governments, has advanced more than 35,000,000,000 
francs to her Allies and although she lived a century without a public debt, 
she now has contracted one of more than 60,000,000,000 francs in the defence 
of right. All that the war has demanded America has accepted; all that it has 
represented she has understood, and all that is required for victory she has given. 

It was in this fifteenth month of our war with Germany that the 
American army may be said to have begun its active participation in 
the actual fighting and to have given conclusive demonstration of its 
real quality, as well as inspiring promise for its future performance. 
German officials who have been attempting to delude their people with 
the pleasing sneer about America's contribution of " military statistics," 
found in this month that statistics may represent a menace capable of 
deadly fulfillment. 

When the month began the casualty lists published daily by the 
War Department at Washington showed a grand total of 6523, of 
whom 580 had been killed in action, 243 had died of wounds and 291 
were lost at sea, 267 died of accident and 1128 died of disease. There 
had been 3624 wounded, 72 were known to have been captured and 
235 were reported as missing. 

The grand total issued from the same source on July 1st was 
9131, showing that during the month 2608 casualties had been reported. 
The list of killed in action had grown to 1200. The number of those 
lost at sea remained stationary, which is one of the most significant 
developments. The number of those dead of wounds was 479 and of 
those who died of accident or other causes 465, in each case nearly 
double the report of June 1st. The number of deaths from disease had 
risen to 1287, an increase of only 159, a truly remarkable showing. 
The wounded had increased to 5024 and the number of those grouped 
under missing and prisoners was 385. Here again is an extremely sig- 
nificant showing. This was an increase of but 80 over the number 
of those captured and missing on June 1st. These are all army casual- 
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ties. In addition, the Marines report a total of 1152 killed, wounded 
and captured, but not so differentiated as to permit classification with 
the army lists, and probably not all suffered during the month. 

Throughout this month our men, who are now holding 39 miles 
of front in France, have been in constant contact with German forces, 
and on eight or ten occasions this contact has reached the full propor- 
tions of battle. The Germans have had a thoroughgoing demonstra- 
tion of the willingness and ability of the American troops to fight, for 
while they have been capturing 80 American prisoners, practically all of 
whom were taken in isolated raids, the Americans have brought back 
more than 2000 German prisoners, most of whom were taken by the 
vigor and swiftness of their battle action. ' These are very eloquent 
figures. They show that the prisoners our fighting men in France 
have taken from the enemy, number more than half as many as the total 
casualties the enemy was able to inflict upon our forces during the 
month, and it is the extreme of moderation to estimate that the prisoners 
taken from the enemy were only a small portion of their casualties. 
The American prisoners taken by the Germans were considerably 
less than three per cent of our casualties for the month, counting 
all our missing as prisoners. If the German casualties could be 
estimated on the same basis, it would be shown that our men had 
accounted for more than 66,000 of the enemy in that time. Such a 
result, however, is hardly credible. But it seems fair to conclude that 
one of three things must be true: either the Germans suffer propor- 
tionately with the Americans, in which event they had about 66,000 
casualties as a result of their contact with the Americans in June, 
or, they are not as skillful and competent soldiers as the Americans, 
or, they do not have the high esprit that actuates our boys on the 
French front. 

The American troops engaged include units of all our fighting 
forces, the Regular Army, the National Army, the National Guard, and 
the Marine Corps. Units composed of men raised under the selective 
draft have met the test with the same superb success achieved by men 
of all other units. They went through the heaviest artillery fire 
absolutely unshaken. They stood the most terrible poison gas attacks 
for two and a half days without faltering. All the fighting world, 
Allied and enemy, was watching this test and the performances of 
the American soldiers have aroused the utmost enthusiasm among our 
Allies, and won unstinted praise. 

Just at the close of the month, on June 26th, an American attack 
between Torcy and Chateau Thierry utterly defeated a force of 1200 
Germans, killing about 700 of them and capturing 350, of whom about 
100 were wounded. They captured also fifty machine guns. The 
names of Chateau Thierry, Torcy, Bouresches, Belleau Wood and 
Veuilly will long stand out in the records of American participation 
in the war against Germany. 

When this month opened, the German U-boats had just begun their 
long expected and long delayed raids on the American coast. They 
had come to visit terrorism upon us and to endeavor to interfere with 
the shipment of troops to France. They found, here and there, a 
comparatively unimportant victim. They sunk only a few small 
steamships, their principal prey being helpless schooners and other 
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sailing vessels. The news of their operation off our coast evoked 
promptly from Washington an official declaration from Secretary 
Daniels to the effect that the U-boats would not be permitted to inter- 
fere with the transport of our men and war materials to Europe. On 
June 10th, Mr. Baker, Secretary of War, announced in Washington 
that more than 700,000 Americans had gone overseas. Five days later, 
General March, the Chief of Staff, stated that " we have now passed the 
800,000 mark in troops shipped overseas." At the same time members 
of the War Council intimated that a million American troops would 
have sailed by July 1st. General Crowder, the Provost Marshal 
General, in charge of the selective draft, told the Senate Committee 
on Military Affairs that our army at home and overseas would number 
3,000,000 by August 1st. 

The second registration under the selective draft law had taken 
place on June 5th, the anniversary of the first registration, and 744,- 
865 young men who had become twenty-one within the year had 
enrolled for service under the draft law. This was about 250,000 
fewer than had been estimated by the Census Bureau, but it was esti- 
mated by the army that at least 200,000 had volunteered in the army, 
navy and Marine Corps. 

On June 20th President Wilson sent a letter to Senator Hitchcock, 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations and an influ- 
ential member of the Committee on Military Affairs, approving the 
proposal to authorize the formation of a Slavic legion for service 
in the United States Army, to be composed of volunteers, Slavs, Jugo- 
slavs, Czecho-slavs and Poles, resident in the United States but not 
subject to draft. It is estimated that there are from 300,000 to 500,000 
men who may be enlisted in such a legion. 

On June 22nd, General March announced that the number of men 
sent overseas exceeded 900,000. That was 100,000 in a week, and 
with the German submarines still operating on our coast. General 
March added that we are about five months ahead of our programme in 
sending men to Europe. Three days later Secretary Baker announced 
that General Pershing had in his command 612,000 fighting men, 
showing that the percentage of non-combatants and supply troops 
among our forces in France is not as large as had been reported, and 
as the Germans would like to have it. In view of these figures showing 
that 275,000 or more men had been shipped from the United States to 
Europe in thirty days, the fact that the number of those listed in our 
casualty statements as " lost at sea" remained stationary at 291, takes 
on exceptional significance. 

The unanticipated rapidity with which the men were sent overseas 
during the month was accompanied by increasing anxiety in Congress 
to provide for the organization of much larger fighting forces. While 
the army appropriation bill was under consideration in the Senate, 
several amendments were proposed, designed to widen the age limits 
within which men would be subject to call under the selective draft law. 
The discussion finally narrowed down to a proposition to make the 
ages from 20 to 40 instead of from 21 to 31 as at present. It was 
especially urged, in favor of lowering the age to 20, that this would 
enable the calling and training of young men before they became of 
age, so that immediately on becoming 21 they would be ready to go 
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overseas. The Provost Marshal General favored this action. The 
Secretary of War and Chief of Staff, however, asked the Senate 
to postpone action until the fall when they promise to have complete 
information available, and to submit an enlarged army programme. 
The Senate acceded to this request. The draft lottery under the new 
registration was held on June 27th, fixing the 'time of calling up the 
new registrants for their army service. On June 24th the Senate 
ratified a treaty with Great Britain under which Americans in British 
territory and British in American territory may be conscripted under 
their respective army service laws. 

While the War and Navy Departments were thus busy with this 
rapid transportation of men, Congress was occupying itself with vari- 
ous measures of military preparation. The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House worked all the month on the new tax bill, by 
which an effort will be made practically to double the amount raised 
by taxation this year. Three measures of extraordinary significance 
and importance to our war work were enacted: 1, The Sundry Civil 
bill which includes an appropriation of about a billion and three- 
quarters for the United States Shipping Board, covering the acqui- 
sition and equipment of shipbuilding plants, the construction of new 
ships, the housing and transportation of men and the operation of 
ships; 2, the Fortifications bill, carrying five billion five hundred mil- 
lion, almost wholly for artillery and ammunition; and 3, the army 
appropriation bill covering more than twelve billions. The chief 
items of the Army bill were for subsistence, equipment, transportation 
and pay for the men. Significant action was taken by the Senate in 
rejecting an amendment by Senator McCumber requiring the War 
Department to put 5,000,000 men in the field as soon as possible. The 
purpose of the Senate in defeating this amendment was to express its 
own agreement with President Wilson's pronouncement in favor of 
having no limit on the size of the army. 

The sums carried in the fortifications bill cover every conceivable 
agency for armament, including the organization of a $40,000,000 
ordnance plant near Pittsburgh, at which it is expected that production 
will not begin until the summer of 1919, and that maximum produc- 
tion will not be reached for another six months. Much of the expendi- 
ture authorized in addition to the money made immediately available, 
cannot be made under another three years, so the Allies are evidently 
providing against the continuation of the war until 1921. The bill 
was designed to give the American army superiority over the German 
army in the production of artillery and munitions and to provide a 
scientific armament for a modern army. The original estimates of the 
War Department were considerably larger than the amounts appro- 
priated, but the Committee explained that it had " carefully scanned 
the estimates to determine how much could be spent in cash between 
now and the passage of the next bill next winter and how much could 
be made available in the form of contract obligations." The bill makes 
liberal allowances for developing facilities for increasing production 
and accelerating the manufacturing programme. The largest items are 
for mountain, field and siege cannon, $500,000,000 in cash and $729,- 
731,295 in contract authorizations; for ammunition, $2,000,000,000 
in cash and $1,793,734,550 additional in contract authorizations. This 
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covers provisions for three armies of 1,375,000 men each or 4,125,000 
men in all. The big guns are to be of 10, 12 and 14 inch calibre with 
16 inch mortars. In addition to these Congress passed a bill prepara- 
tory for the Fourth Liberty Loan, authorizing an additional bond issue 
of $8,000,000,000 and increasing the authorization for loans to our 
allies from $5,500,000,000 to $7,000,000,000. 

The. close of the fiscal year showed that the war had cost for the 
first year about $7,750,000,000, in addition to which the loans to the 
Allies exceeded $4,700,000,000, so that the total required during the 
year was more than $12,600,000,000. 

While the War and the Navy Departments were speeding up with 
military preparation and the transportation of troops, the Shipping 
Board and shipbuilding yards of the country were displaying similar 
activity. On June 4th it was announced at Washington that the total 
construction for the first five months of the year was 170 ships, aggre- 
gating 1,112,897 tons dead weight. Special appeals were made by the 
Shipping Board to construction yards to accelerate work and to arrange 
for launchings on July 4th. The Board requested, however, that no 
ship be held back for launching on July 4th which could be added to 
the June output. On June 22nd it was announced at Washington that 
the ship yards under the control of the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
would launch on July 4th, 89 ships aggregating 439,886 dead weight 
tons. Before the month closed additional information received at 
Washington led the Shipping Board to expect that Independence Day 
launchings would number between 90 and 100. Statements issued 
toward the close of the month, giving the new tonnage delivered during 
May, showed that British and American construction together exceeded 
the total submarine sinkings. The total loss for May was 355,694 tons. 
American and British new construction actually delivered aggregate 
372,608 tons. This was exclusive of new ships from Japan and some 
neutral tonnage secured. New construction will increase in ton- 
nage every month for at least the remainder of this year, and may 
be expected hereafter to be considerably in excess of losses caused by 
submarines. In a public address on June 28th Chairman Hurley of 
the Shipping Board said : " How many ships are we going to build ? We 
are going to build enough to beat Germany." 

When the month closed the U-boats were apparently still endeav- 
oring to operate on or within reach of the American coast, although 
their sphere of action had widened very greatly. The transport 
Dwinsk, returning from Europe without troops, was sunk 550 miles 
from Sandy Hook, and as this is written word comes of the sinking 
of a Belgian steamer 1,400 miles at sea. The Germans turned her 
crew adrift in small boats in the middle of the Atlantic. The same 
day word came of the torpedoing of a British hospital ship by a Ger- 
man submarine, and the loss of 234 lives. The Germans made the 
false plea that she carried American aviators, but shelled and sunk her 
without examination to prove or disprove their contention. 

On June 20 our Navy Department offered a reward of $1,000 for 
information that would lead to the location of any German submarine 
base in American waters. The prize is open only to civilians, and is 
offered to stimulate their energies in making reports. Many reports 
have been received of the sinking of one or more German submarines 
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in American waters, but the Navy Department does not credit them 
and has made no official announcement. 

The failure of the U-boats to sink any American transports caused 
surprise in Germany. Berlin newspapers wondered why they heard 
nothing of such sinkings. They were apparently under instructions 
to prepare the German public for reports of American activities. 
General von Liebert, military critic of the Berlin Tagliche Rundschau, 
said : " America heretofore has threatened us only with military statis- 
tics, but now she appears herself on the battlefield. She has come out 
of the stage of preparation for war and entered that of actual fight- 
ing." Different correspondents report 500,000 Americans in France, 
but explain that only half that number are fighting men. No admis- 
sion has yet been made of any American successes, although there were 
nine engagements worthy of notice during the month, in eight of which 
the Americans came off best. 

During all the first half of the month the Germans, on the line 
from Soissons to Chateau Thierry hammered away in a hard effort 
to drive the French back toward Paris. With the exception of one 
small success, on the Matz river, they secured no gains, but were 
checked everywhere with very severe losses. They used up from 30 
to 35 divisions, and gained at the most five miles, which was at only 
one point in the line. Just as the Germans were definitely stopped in 
their fourth great offensive of the year the Austrians took up the 
fighting and opened a great offensive along a 97 mile front from the 
Asiago plateau down the Piave river to the sea. This offensive had 
some success in its early stages, although from the beginning the 
Italian resistance showed that it was destined to failure. The Austrians 
crossed the Piave in two places and succeeded in making small advances 
into territory held by the Italians. British and French units fought 
with the Italians, especially in the mountain section. The Austrian 
effort ended in disaster. Their troops were thrown back across the 
river at all points, many of them having been penned up first, however, 
in front of the river which had been swollen by rains so that their 
recrossing was made exceptionally difficult. Their losses in this situ- 
ation were exceedingly heavy. The Italians took about 40,000 pris- 
oners, and estimated the total Austrian losses at more than 180,000. 
Rioting was reported from Vienna and Budapest, and the Austrian 
cabinet resigned. Food conditions were reported to be extremely 
severe. Strikes were reported, and mutiny among certain troops. 

While the Italians were engaged in inflicting this disaster upon 
the Austrians, Dr. von Kuehlmann, the German Foreign Secretary, 
made a very extraordinary speech in the Reichstag. He indicated 
the probability of a long war and expressed the opinion that it would 
be ended by diplomatic negotiation rather than by military means. 
He hoped the Entente Powers would " approach us with peace offers 
which will correspond with the situation and satisfy Germany's vital 
needs." No pledge regarding Belgium would be given by Germany 
in advance, he said, without binding similarly Germany's enemies. 
Germany was not seeking world domination. 

" We want for the German people," he said, " a strong independent 
existence within the boundaries drawn for us by history. We desire 
overseas possessions corresponding to our greatness and wealth; 
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freedom of the seas, carrying our trade to all parts of the world. 
These, in brief, are our roughly sketched aims, the realization of 
which is absolutely vital and necessary for Germany." 

This speech, especially the admission that peace by force of arms 
was not to be had, aroused the fury of the Junkers, who were repre- 
sented immediately as clamoring for Kuehlmann's head. Count von 
Hertling, the Chancellor, spoke the next day, June 25, in the Reichstag, 
and apparently sought to counteract his subordinate's speech. " I 
said the four points of President Wilson might possibly form the 
basis of a general peace," he said, referring to his previous speech. 
" No utterance whatever from President Wilson followed this, so 
there is no object in spinning any further the threads there started. 
There is still less object after statements made since that time, espe- 
cially from America." 

It has not yet appeared whether von Kuehlmann really made a 
blunder in his speech, or whether it was deliberately contrived for 
some domestic educational purpose. Certainly no sort of peace feeler 
from Germany is now attracting serious attention among the Entente. 

On June 7 the Federal Grand Jury in New York returned indict- 
ments against two Germans and five accomplices, as spies. The two 
Germans were Lieutenant Commander Hermann Wessels, of the Ger- 
man navy, and Baroness Maria von Kretschmann, said to be a kins- 
woman of the Kaiser. Both are under arrest. Among the accomplices 
was Jeremiah O'Leary, the Irish revolutionist, who was at that time 
a fugitive from justice endeavoring to escape trial on another indict- 
ment. He has since been arrested on the Pacific coast and brought 
back to New York for trial on different charges, including conspiracy 
to involve Ireland in war against Great Britain and to destroy docks 
and war plants and materials in this country. 

On June 17 Secretary Baker approved the sentences of a dozen 
drafted men who had refused duty on the ground that they were 
unwilling to fight against relatives in the German or Austrian army. 
The sentences ran from 18 months to 20 years imprisonment. " If 
after the war is over," said Mr. Baker, " some process can be found 
by which these entirely undesirable citizens can be returned to the 
lands of their preference it would be highly desirable. These men 
are full citizens of the United States and have equal rights and priv- 
ileges with all other citizens. They also have equal responsibilities." 

Throughout the month agitation of the question of intervention in 
Russia has kept up. President Wilson has caused a special inquiry 
to be made, and the opinions of men best informed on Russian condi- 
tions was sought. But the President's opposition to military interven- 
tion by the Allies was not removed. Toward the close of the month 
news dispatches from Washington indicated that the President was 
favorably disposed to the sending of an economic commission to 
Russia, to pave the way for the shipment of commercial goods and 
supplies there. At the same time news dispatches from Europe 
reported the Germans as robbing Russia at every possible point, and 
stripping all the territory where they can as they have done in Belgium 
and northern France. 

[This record is as of July 5 and is to be continued.] 



